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ations; devised new schemes of art, or corrected old ones.
To the players he was kind, friendly: on nights when any
of his pieces had been acted successfully or for the first time,
he used'to invite the leaders of the company to a supper in
the Stadthaus, where the time was spent in mirthful diver-
sions, one of which was frequently a recitation, by Genast,
of the Capuchin's sermon in Wallensteiri s Camp. Except on
such rare occasions, he returned home directly from the the-
atre, to light his midnight lamp, and commence the most
earnest of his labours.

The assiduity, with which he struggled for improvement
in dramatic composition, had now produced its natural re-
sult : the requisitions of his taste no longer hindered the
operation of his genius; art had at length become a second
nature. A new proof at once of his fertility, and of his
solicitude for farther improvement, appeared in 1803. The
Braut von Messina was an experiment; an attempt to exhibit
a modern subject and modern sentiments in an antique garb.
The principle on which the interest of this play rests is the
Fatalism of the ancients: the plot is of extreme simpli-
city; a Chorus also is introduced, an elaborate discussion of
the nature and uses of that accompaniment being prefixed
by way of preface. The experiment was not successful:
with a multitude of individual beauties this Bride of Messina
is found to be ineffectual as a whole: it does not move
us; the great object of every tragedy is not attained. The
Chorus, which Schiller, swerving from the Greek models, has
divided into two contending parts, and made to enter and
depart with the principals to whom they are attached, has
in his hands become the medium of conveying many beau-
tiful effusions of poetry; but it retards the progress of the
plot; it dissipates and diffuses our sympathies; the interest
we should take in the fate and prospects of Manuel and